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ONE OF THE MEETING PLACES FOR THE FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 


The Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work in Toronto will mark 
the beginning of the second half century of Conference history. The Washington meeting signalized the 
close of fifty years of increasingly valuable service by the Conference to its membership and through it 
to the cause of human helpfulness not only in the United States, but in all other nations whose repre- 
sentatives have been members of the Conference and have been associated in its activities. It is hoped 
that the Toronto meeting may be the beginning of a greater period of usefulness by the Conference to 
all whom it is privileged to serve. The Executive Committee urges all members of the Conference to 
make early plans to attend the meeting in Toronto. 
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CONVOCATION HALL, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


The spacious and dignified Convocation Hall of the University of Toronto will be one of the 
meeting places for the larger gatherings at the next Annual Meeting. 
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MEETING PLACE FOR 1925 


The Committee on Time and Place of 
the Conference will be pleased to receiv: 
invitations for the entertainment of the 
organization at its annual meeting in 1925 
A description of the customary loca! 
arrangements for the meeting and other 
preliminary information which might be 
of value to cities wishing to have the 
Conference meet with them next year can 
be secured from the Conference office in 
Cincinnati. Wherever the Conference 
goes, it is generally recognized that the 
meeting will result in a stimulation of 
social thought and an added interest in 
local welfare activities. 

Members and committees interested in 
securing the next annual meeting of the 
National Conference should correspond 
with the Chairman of the Committee on 
Time and Place—Mrs. Eva W. White, 
357 Charles Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 


NEW OFFICERS 


The Constitution of the National Con- 
ference provides that the Nominating 
Committee shall, through the BuLLETIN, 
solicit suggestions of names of persons for 
all elective offices to be filled. Pursuant 
to this constitutional provision, there 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN a 
form designed to be used by the members 
of the Conference in signifying. their 
choice as to nominees for various offices. 
The Executive Committee requests that 
as many as possible of the membership of 
the Conference avail themselves of the 
opportunity thus offered to express their 
wishes to the Committee on Nominations. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
By Proressor J. A. DaLE, Director. 


Of all the buildings round the pleasant campus of the” Uni- 
versity of Toronto, none offers a warmer and more intimate 
welcome to the Conference than the Department of Social 
Service. The substantial-looking house shown in the picture 
not only makes a comfortable home to which the Department 
can welcome its guests, but is well situated and equipped for the 
business of training social workers. Standing at the south- 
east corner of the campus, the corner nearest the center of the 
city, it hads easy access to the main centers of social work. The 
building itself contains lecture rooms, reading and common 
rooms, and a library of some 2,000 volumes. (supplementary to 
the library of the university, which also is at the disposal of the 
staff and students). It is a busy place, and its floors are well 
worn, as the janitor can testify from hard experience. For 
often when the classrooms are not being used by our own students, 
they are used by those of the Department of Public Health Nurs- 
ing, and in the evenings by the classes of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association. This association is controlled by a joint 
committee of university and labor representatives, and is growing 
in the wake of the parent association in Britain, which has made 
so impressive a contribution to national education. So that this 
building is a seed-bed for three movements toward the applica- 
tion of knowledge and trained intelligence to the solution of 
social problems. 

The university founded the first training -school for social 
workers in Canada, in 1914, to be followed four years later by 
McGill University, Montreal. It is an independent department 
of the university, responsible directly to the senate, on which its 
director sits as Professor of Social Science in the university. 
The courses are not open to undergraduates. In fixing its 
entrance requirements, the department decided on matriculation 
or an ample equivalent, thus facing at the outset a series of 
problems only too familiar to most training schools. As partial 
protection against immaturity, both in students and in graduates 
looking for positions, the lower age limit is set at twenty-one, 
against the opposite danger of the inflexible mind, the upper limit 
is set at thirty-five. Of course discretion is retained to break 
this arbitrary classification, but experience increases our caution 
in doing so. Like all who have to do with training, we realize 
that while knowledge and experience are essential if good work 
is to be done, yet personality is the decisive element in the 
ultimate result—at ae as much in social work as elsewhere. 
This means that in the ideal training course, the students will 
themselves be the subjects of a specialized case-work. 

The Toronto course was originally of one year leading to a 
certificate, extended into a second leading to the diploma. 
It is now a two-year course: this is the first year in which no 
certificate is given for one year, except in the form of a permit 


to™enter the second. The training for all professions is in a 
state of change, the nature and details of which are under con- 
stant discussion. This is due to the rapid increase of the subject- 
matter, and the constant refinement of method. Meantime, 
pending the development of curricula, the conviction is practically 
universal that a general grasp of the particular sphere of knowl- 
edge involved must precede specialization. On the other hand, 
it is almost equally agreed that the case-method in its -various 
forms, by which the principles are shown at work in the complex 
of actual experience, provides the best teaching combination of 
theory and practice. The Toronto course is based on this two- 
fold plan. The relation between classroom and field work is 
thus desc:ibed in the calendar: 


I. Courses in the fundamental conditions and principles of 
social life and development. 

II. Courses in the specific conditions and problems of social 
service. 

III. Field Work, which provides by actual contact and 
practice (a) experience in the methods of social work, (0) the 
illustration of lecture courses, (c) a widening of the students’ 
understanding of living and working conditions, (d) an outlet 
for the essential impulse towards service. 

The work is built up of: (@) apprentice work giving carefully 
graded experience under the supervision of agencies selected for 
the training facilities which they offer, (6) conferences in which 
this practice work and its implications are discussed, (c) observa- 
tion in agencies and institutions—such observation being cor- 
related with lecture courses, conferences and practice work. 

The types of work for which students are trained, fall into 
two main divisions, according as it is devoted to: (a) individuals 
(families), or (6) groups (clubs and classes). It is possible, under 
the direction of the staff, to stress either type in accordance with 
the student’s desire and aptitude; and in the second year there is 
wider opportunity of choice. 

But the course is planned in the belief that a thorough train- 
ing for any kind of social work must be based on the study both 
of the whole social organization, and of individual and family 
problems. It is highly desirable that the student should gain a 
working knowlédge of the leading forms of social service, in 
whatever form his future work may lie. 

Though the majority of the students come from the Province 
of Ontario, there is no part of the Dominion unrepresented, and 
graduates (the number is about thirty-five a year) are to be 
found at work over an equally wide field. We may be sure that 
as many of them as can possibly do so will be on hand in June 
to join their Canadian colleagues in welcoming their colleagues 
from over the line. 
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Tentative Program for the Toronto Meeting 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1924, 8:00 P. M.—OPENING SESSION 


This session will be given over to the Presidential Address and to an 
address by another distinguished speaker on some subject of general interest 
to the Conference at large. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 26 
“The Inter-Relation of Social Agencies." 


a. “The Federation Movement Among Social Agencies in America."’ 
b. “The Correlation of Public and Private Social Service.” 


FRIDAY, JUNE 27 
This evening will be devoted to a consideration of the rural problem. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 28 
No General Session. The afternoon and evening of this day will be given 
over to recreation. A program will be arranged by the Local Committee on 
Arrangements. 
SUNDAY, JUNE 29 
4:00 P. M.—Conference Sermon. 
8:00 P. M.—International Cooperation for Social Welfare, 
MONDAY, JUNE 30 
“Negro Migration and Its Effect on Family and Community Life.” } 
TUESDAY, JULY 1 
“Immigration Legislation and Its Administration as It Bears Upon the 
Problem of Assimilation.” 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 2 
“Prohibition.” 


SECTION MEETINGS 


DIVISION I 
CHILDREN 
Section Meeting I 
“A Re-evaluation of Methods of Child Care," 


a. The care of children in their own homes. 
b. The care of children in foster homes. 
c. The care of children in institutions. 


Section Meeting II 
“Rural Social Work in Relation to Child Welfare." 


a. The modern program of rural social work as it affects children. 
b. Agricultural labor as a problem of child welfare. 
c. The Negro child in the rural community. 


Section Meeting III 
“The Social Problems Related to Illegitimacy.”’ 


a. The theory and practice of adoptions. 
b. An cc of the policy of maternal care of the illegitimate 


child. 
c. Discussion and summary. 
Section Meeting IV 
“The Prevention of Delinquency.” 
. The sources of delinquency in young childhood. 
. Education through the correct use of leisure time as an agency for 


the prevention of delinquency. 
c. The community's attitude toward the young delinquent. 


Section Meeting V 
“The Proper Relation of the Several Agencies Dealing with Children.” 


. The family case working agency and the children’s agency 
- aa . protective agencies and the next steps in the work of 


child protection. 
c. Institutions for children: their relation to other agencies. 


DIVISION II 
DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 
Section Meeting I 
“The Administration of Criminal Justice.” 


Section Meeting II 
. “The Police and Their Function.” 


. “The Police Woman. 


Section Meeting III 
“Racial and Migratory Causes of Crime.” 
Section Meeting IV 
“Progress in the Prevention of Delinquency.” 
Section Big Vv 
- “The Place of the Institution in the Treatment of Adult Deli) 


quency.’ 
b. “An Institutional Program." 


DIVISION III 
HEALTH 
Section Meeting I 
“The Education Aspect of Venereal Disease." 


“Social Hygiene: an address intended for a parent-teachers’ asso- 
ciation.’ 
b. “Social Hygiene: an address intended for a professional medical 


c. in Hygiene: an address intended for a civic organization." 
Section Meeting II 
“Health Habits for School Children." 


a. Educational methods in school health service from a medical di- 
rector’s standpoint. 

b. Educational methods in school health service from the teacher's 
standpoint. 


Section Meeting III 
“Maternity and Infancy." 


a. An adequate program from the federal viewpoint. 
b. An adequate program for a state. 
c. An adequate local program. 


Section Meeting IV 
“Promotion of Periodic Health Examinations." 


a. The educational program of the National Health Council. 
b. Medical health examinations as a factor in social work. 


Section Meeting V 
“Negro Health Work.” 


a. The need of public health education ~ Negroes. 

b. The Negro’s psycho! and his health. 

c. The effect of health education on Negro mortality as shown by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company’s figures. 


DIVISION IV 
THE FAMILY 
Section Meeting I 
“Social Treatment Through the Interview.” 
Section Meeting II 
ae Used by Social Case Workers in the Development of Person- 
ity.” 


Section Meeting III 
“The Approach to Social Case Work.” 


a.. In medical social service. 
b. In school counselling. 

c. In child placing. 

d. In family social work. 


Section Meeting IV 


“Case Work Problems with Special Reference to Relationships between 
Parents and Children.” 


(Held in cooperation with the National Conference of Jewish Social 
pe: Tia American Association for Organizing Family So- 
ci or 


Section Meeting V 
Round Table No. 1. 


a. What are the social ideas underlying case work with relatives? 
b. Social case work with small group afiliations. 


Round Table No. 2. 


“Whar service can and should private agencies render to public agen- 
cies during the interval when the latter agencies are uae them- 
selves and endeavoring to secure adequate support?’ 


Note—An exhibit of case recording will be shown at a place convenient to 
Conference headquarters by a special committee of which Miss Joanna 
C. Colcord is chairman. 
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DIVISION V 


INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Section Meeting I 
Workers’ Education.” 


Section Meeting II H 
“Advancing Standards Through Labor Legislation.” 


Section Meeting III 
“Constructive Action to Prevent Unemployment.”’ 


Section Meeting IV 
“Ethical Forces in Advancing Standards in Industry.”’ 


Section Meeting V 
Round Table No. 1.—Rehabilitation of Industrial Cripples. 
Round Table No. 2.—Negro Migration. } 
Round Table No. 3.—Industrial Aspects of Immigration. 


Note: There will be three simultaneous meetings held by Division V at 
this hour. } 
} 
{ 


DIVISION VI 
NEIGHBORHOOD AND COMMUNITY LIFE 


Section Meeting I 
“The Rural Community.” | 


a. Specific accomplishments in rural community life. 
b. The possibilities of the church in rural organization. 


Section Meeting II 
“Diagnosis of Community Problems." 
a. “Does Neighborhood Work Have a Scientific Basis?"’ 
b. “The Appraisal of Ultimate Aims." 


Section Meeting III 
“The Relation of Neighborhood Forces to the Larger Community." 


a. City planning from the social point of view. 
b. Politics from the social point of view. 


Section Meeting IV 


“The Community and Racial Problems." i 

a. The Negro and the Community—Constructive 'measures in re- 
lating Negro new comers in northern cities to the arms of the | 
government and to agencies such as the church, the fraternities; | 
and the social efforts most effective in dealing with these new | 
comers. | 

b. The Immigrant—Means of using national and racial customs and | 
organizaticns in relating isolated groups to general community 
movements. 


Section Meeting V 
‘Neighborhood Experiments.”’ 


a. The relation between neighborhood work and financial federations, 
b. New phases of settlement work. i 
c. New York City’s plan for co-ordinating local neighborhood work. 


Note: There will also be a number of luncheons arranged for discussion of 
more specific problems. 


DIVISION VII 
MENTAL HYGIENE 


Section Meeting I 
“The Place of Psychiatric Social Work in General Case Working Agency.” | 


Section Meeting II 
“Clinical Facilities Needed by General Case Work Agency.” 
a. From the point of view of the psychiatrist. 
b. From the point of view of the social worker. 
Section Meeting III 
“Social Consequences of the Neglect of the Mental Hygiene of Young | 
Childhood.” 
Section Meeting IV 
“What a Special Class Is and Is Not.”’ 


Section Meeting V 
“Next Step in the Development of State Hospitals." 


DIVISION VIII 
ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES 


Section Meeting I 


a. “What Types of Activities on the Part of Federations Are Proving 
to be Best for a Co-ordinated Group of § ncies in Cities 
of Fifty to One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Population?” 

b. ‘“‘What Are the Chief Factors in the Organization of Social Forces 
in Communities of Fifty Thousand Population or Less, and 
What Is the Best Type of Organization Indicated?” 


Section Meeting II 


“How Much Use Can or Should Be Made of the Survey Method for 
a. General education of the community? 
b. The discovery of needs not met? 
c. The revamping of existing organizations? 


Section Meeting III 


“Interpretative Publicity as a Function of Social Service.”’ 


a. What part can federations take in its development? 
b. The Bulletin or house organ, its possibilities and limitations. 


c. What media of publicity are most practicable for the co-ordinating 
group and how should they be used? 


Section Meeting IV 


“The Effect of the Federation Movement Upon the Relationship Between 
Public and Private Agencies." 


a. What the relationship ought to be. 
b. What the federations are doing to accomplish that end. 


Section Meeting V 


“Financing Social Work.”’ 


a. An examination of the methods whereby funds for building, e _- 
ment and endowment, private and governmental, have 
secured, and how methods may be improved for the future. 


b. Trust funds for social service: legal and ethical limitations upon 
their use. 


DIVISION IX 
PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Section Meeting I 


“Case Work in Public Welfare Departments.’ 
a. In the field of aid and relief. 
e b. In the field of crime and correction. 
c. In the field of mental disorder. 
d. In the field of health. 


Section Meeting II 
“The Correlation of Public and Private Social Work.” 


Section Meeting III 


“*Recent Developments in the Organization and Operation of Public Wel- 
fare Departments.” 

. Pennsylvania—bureau system. 

. Ohio—single-headed department vs. the board. 

. New Jersey—single department plan. 

. New York—new construction ideas. 

. Minnesota—board of control plan. 


moadd @ 


Section Meeting IV 
“Difficulties in the Administration of Public Welfare Departments.” 
. Veterans preference and Civil Service examination. 
. Influence of politics. 
. Division of responsibility. 
. Legislative oversight. 
. Financial restrictions. 
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DIVISION X 


THE IMMIGRANT 

Section Meeting I 

“Adult Immigrant Education.” 
Section Meeting II 

“Training for Citizenship Through Community Organizations.” 
Section Meeting III 

“The Immigrant on the Land.” 
Section Meeting IV 

**Advanced Findings of Recent Research in the Field of Immigration.” 
Section Meeting V 

“Immigration Legislation.” 


Note: This subject will be treated from the viewpoint of Saentgration 


legislation in the United States and immigration legislation in Canada. 


. Virginia—recent developments in the public welfare organization. 
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The most beautiful and stately university building in America devoted solely to the recreational, 
social, and athletic needs of men students. 


The Indians, in their vividly descriptive language, designated 
the site at present occupied by the city where the next annual 
meeting of the National Conference of Social Work will be held, 
by the name Toronto, which meant, “place of meeting.” 

Toronto is one of that small group of cities on the American 
continent so situated that from the very beginning of things 
they were destined to be meeting places for great populations. 
Just as in the early days of its history Toronto was the rendez- 
vous for the Indian tribes of southeastern Canada, so to-day 
it has grown into a notable meeting place for a new civilization 
which has made Toronto one of its great points of exchange. 

Back in 1787 Sir John Johnson bought the site of Toronto 
from the Indians, paying for it the munificent sum of two dollars 
in cash, plus certain other supplies and commodities dear to the 
Indian heart. Seven years after its purchase a collection of log 
houses had grown up on this site, and this log town was selected 
as a location for the capital of Upper Canada. Its name was 
changed, and for forty years it was called York, until, 1834, 
when it was incorporated as a city and rechristened by its 
original name, Toronto. 

Toronto is the capital of Ontario, the second city of Canada 
in size, and is the seat of the provincial university and of the 
law courts of the Province of Ontario. The logic of its situation, 
the skill, energy and initiative of its citizenship has made it the 
center of culture, education, finance, industry and commerce 
for southeastern Canada. 

The University of Toronto with its affiliated colleges is the 
largest in the British Empire. Its physical equipment is one 
of the most notable and beautiful on the American continent, 
and it will be in these ideal surroundings that the activities 
incident to the Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work will be centered. It is hoped that the 
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evening meetings may be held in the great quadrangle back of 

Hart House and that we may be able to duplicate the ideal sur- 

roundings for evening meetings which we had in the old quad- 

rangle of Brown University in Providence, Rhode Island. 
The Ontario system of free and compulsory education reaches rl 

its highest point of development in the city of Toronto. Sta- 

tistics of the Dominion give Ontario first place in the matter o! 

education. The illiterate represent less than six per cent of the 

total population. This remarkable result is due primarily to 

two things: first, the high educational requirements of the 

Ontario system, and second, the racial homogeneity of the 

population. 
Toronto is remarkably well equipped with libraries, having a 

at the present time seventeen, and one part of the city’s contri- De 

bution to the educational development of its citizens has been a 

new library each year for fifteen years. 
In addition to schools and libraries, the city has almost five A 

hundred churches representing all denominations. With these si 

churches are affiliated ‘eighty per cent_of,the population of the Or 

city. I 
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INSULIN BUILDING 


In_this building Dr. F. G. Banting and his associates carried on their researches which led to 


With"the educational, cultural and religious needs of the 
city so amply met, one would expect to find that Toronto is a 
city of homes. One of the facts of which Torontonians are most 
proud is that the majority of the citizens own their own homes. 
There are ninety-thousand homes in Toronto, and approximately 
fifty-nine thousand of these are owned by the persons who live 
in them, 

Toronto has another unique and remarkable distinction. Its 
general death rate is the lowest but one of any city on the Amer- 
ican continent having a population of five hundred thousand or 
over. This outstanding achievement in public health is due to an 
equable climate, good housing conditions, a splendid sewage and 
water system, and the intelligent and unceasing work of the 
Department of Health. 

The climate and geographical location of Toronto make it an 
ideal summer resort. The average temperature for July and 
August for the past twenty-one years has been just under 
sixty-nine degrees. Situated as it is on the shore of Lake 
Ontario, the city is within easy water and rail reach of one of the 
greatest amusement and recreational areas in North America. 


the discovery of Insulin. 


A mere enumeration of the places within easy reaching distance 
of Toronto constitutes practically a roster of the most charming 
and delightful summer resorts on the American continent. 
Algonquin Park is a great public domain almost three thousand 
square miles in area set apart by the government of the Province 
of Ontario for a forest and game preserve and great playground 
for the people of the Province. The most famous of Canadian 
resort districts, the Muskoka Lakes, is but a little over a hundred 
miles north of Toronto. In this district alone there are over 
seventy hotels and boarding houses which take care of the 
thousands of tourists who annually make their pilgrimage to this 
district. Less than one hundred and fifty miles from Toronto 
lies the Lake of Bays region and the Kawartha chain of lakes. 
Georgian Bay with its thirty thousand islands can be reached 
in a few hours. Lake Nipissing and the French River district is 
but slightly over two hundred miles distant from Toronto. 
And then there are the Thousand Islands, the Bay of Quinté, 
Rideau Lakes, and nearer at hand, Niagara Falls and the Niagara 
peninsula, 

Within the city itself are sixty-four parks with over eighteen 
hundred acres of park area, and situated on the Lake Shore 
Boulevard is Sunnyside Beach, Toronto’s famous lake-shore 
playground. This noted recreation center is owned and was 
created by the Toronto Harbor Commissioners and is con- 
sidered to be the best equipped and most beautifully designed 
amusement area in America. 

Each year the Canadian National Exhibition is held in 
Toronto, and at this exhibition yearly gather over a million 
people to catch an inspiring view of Canadian national progress 
in the arts and industries, and to gain a glimpse of the 
future greatness which these present and past achievements 
portend. 
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SOCIAL WORK IN CANADA 


By M. C. MacLean. 


When American delegates to the fifty-first Annual Conference 
cross the invisible line which separates (or joins) the United 
States and Canada, they will observe but little outward change. 
They will hear spoken the same familiar language, will find, in 
the main, the same attitude toward the fundamental facts of 
life, and will feel that altogether they are in a civilization and 
culture similar to these they know under the “Stars and Stripes.” 
And when we together assemble for the consideration of the 
human interests which concern the Conference, it will be quickly 
evident that, also, in the field of social condition and endeavor, 
there is the closest kinship between the two peoples. The mere 
mention of the problems which engage the serious attention of 
Canadian social workers will enable our friends in the United 
States to appreciate how similar are our respective tasks 

Among the important issues to which Canadian authorities 
and voluntary welfare agencies are giving attention are the 
following :— 


(a) Immigration and Canadianization. 


Canada is a young country with a great expanse of sparsely 
populated territory rich in undeveloped natural wealth, and is 
bound to attract to her shores many “Old World” people who 
wish here to establish homes for themselves and for their children. 
Canadian authorities also believe that the solution for many of 
our economic problems is to be sought in the direction of in- 
creased population. Immigration, therefore, with all that 
térm connotes is at present, and in the immediate future will be 
ihcreasingly, one of Canada’s most pressing concerns. The 
proper selection, reception, and after-treatment of this new 
citizenry, is a question on which Canadians will feel disposed to 
seek counsel from others who have achieved both successes and 
failures in this field. Canada is vitally interested in the union 
of.the Canadian and the foreign born. 


(b) Child Welfare. 


‘. Public and private welfare agencies in Canada are giving 
earnest consideration to problems of Child Welfare. Canadians 
give assent to “The Children’s Charter” in the Declaration of 
Geneva, that ‘‘men and women of all nations, recognizing that 
mankind owes to the child the best that it has to give, declare 
and accept it as their duty, that beyond and above all con- 
sideration of race, nationality, or creed:—The Child must be 
given the means requisite for its normal development, 
both materially and spiritually. This implies our willingness 
to: feed the hungry, nurse the sick, shelter the orphaned and home- 
less, reclaim the delinquent, educate and train for service and 
citizenship all children within the land. 


(ce) Family Welfare 


Since the family is so fundamental to race progress, national 
well being, and individual happiness, Canadians are laying more 
emphasis on adequate service to such families as may require 
assistance and guidance. Efforts are constantly being made to 
prevent families from suffering dismemberment and separation 
in case of crisis, because of unemployment, illness or death of 
the father. Such public and private organizations as Mothers’ 
Allowances Commissions, Children’s Aid Societies, Family 
Welfare and Relief Agencies, Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
are making possible much more satisfactory solutions of these 
family problems than was formerly the case. The up-grade way 
of progress is long, however, and Canadians will be eager for any 
ehcouragement which our American neighbors can give us. 


(@) Care of the Feeble-minded. 


It tritigt be confessed that in Canada relatively little has been 


done toward the solution of this colossal problem. There are 
signs of awakening interest, however, which it is hoped the 
National Conference will stimulate. 


(e) Industrial Conditions and Relations. 


The situation here is far from satisfactory, and calls for 
careful consideration and courageous treatment. 


(f) Public Health. 


Toronto is fortunate in having a front-rank ‘‘Department of 
Public Health,’’ and delegates to the Conference will, no doubt, 
wish to enquire after the secret of the effectiveness of the depart- 
ment. Torontonians will say, frankly, that the explanation is 
found in the efficient “Medical Health Officer,” Dr. Hastings, 
and his efficient staff. But while in the country as a whole, 
considerable effective attention has been given to health service, 
the room for expansion is almost limitless. 


(g) Rural Community Life. 


The great extent of our Canadian territory with our relatively 
small population, creates a condition which is full of difficulties. 
Canadians find that steps must be taken to prevent the move- 
ment of our people from the country to the towns and cities. 

These paragraphs are merely a mention of some of the out- 
standing problems to which Canadians are giving attention. 
Readers of THE BULLETIN will recognize how very similar our 
problems are on either side of the invisible boundary line. 


CUSTOMS INFORMATION 


Tourists and travelers between the United States and 
Canada, do not require passports. Ample provision has been 
made to facilitate the entry of tourist and business travel into 
Canada so that unnecessary delay may be avoided. 

Visitors will find the Immigration and Customs officials 
courteous and helpful. No difficulty will be experienced in 
passing freely from one country to the other. 


INFORMATION FOR MOTOR TOURISTS 


For a period of one month a motorist who is a resident of the 
United States may bring his car into Canada for touring purposes 
only and return to the United States either by the port of entry 
or by any other port, without having to file a bond with the 
Canadian Customs Officials. All that is required is that he fill 
out at the Customs Office on the border, on entering Canada, a 
form in which particulars are given respecting his car. This form 
is made out in duplicate, a copy being retained by the Customs 
Officer, and one by the motorist, which is to be surrendered to the 
Customs Officer at the port of exit on leaving Canada. 

The motorist should carry with him the automobile registra- 
tion card identifying his car, as this must be displayed on demand 
of the Customs officials. 

If the tourist intends to keep his car in Canada, for longer 
than one month, it will be necessary for him to provide a bond. 
Under this bond he may keep his car in Canada, and use it for 
touring purposes only, for a period up to six months in one year, 
but at the expiration of this time no extension or renewal will be 
permitted. 

Reciprocity in respect to Motor Vehicle Licenses between 
Ontario and the majority of the States of the United States 
permits motorists from these States to bring their cars into 
Ontario, for touring purposes only, for a period of thirty days 
without having to procure an Ontario license. Should the visit 
be of longer duration than one month, an Ontario license must 
be provided. 
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HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


The Toronto Committee on Arrangements for the next 
Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Social Work 
requests that those who are planning to attend and who desire | 
hotel accomodations, write as soon as possible for their reserva- | 
tions either directly to the hotel at which they would prefer to 
stop, or to Mr. M. C. MacLean, Federation for Community 
Service, 229 Yonge Street, Toronto, secretary of the Local | 
Committee on Arrangements. 

Realizing that the very large attendance at the Annual | 
Meeting of the National Conference will necessitate accommo- | 
dations in addition to those afforded by the hotels of the city, | 
the committee will make arrangements through its secretary for 
the housing of delegates in private homes, boarding houses, and | 
dormitories of the university. Toronto will be able to take care | 
of all those who attend the Annual Meeting, but a great deal of | 
inconvenience to the delegates can be avoided by early reserva- | 
tions on the part of those who will be in attendance. 

The committee has arranged for the accommodation of a | 
selected number of women delegates in Annesley Hall Women’s | 
Residence of Victoria College. In this Residence there are 
commodious reception and common rooms which will be at the | 
disposal of the delegates. The rates will be as follows: 

Up to and including 5 nights, $5.00 
For more than 5 nights. .... 1.00 per night 


In writing for reservations in Annesley Hall Residence it | 
will be necessary to accompany each application with a deposit 
of $5.00. Should the delegate wish to remain longer than the | 
period covered by this advance payment of $5.00, an additional | 
payment will be made upon arrival. In the Annesley Hall 
Women’s Residence there will be available about an equal 
number of single and double rooms, with a total accommodation 
for seventy-five to one hundred people. In the smaller houses | 
there are three or four large rooms in each of which three people 
can be accommodated. | 

In the Burwash Men’s Residence there will be available 
fifty or sixty single rooms and ten or twelve double rooms, 
These will be for men only. This residence is one of the finest 
of its kind in Canada, of stone construction throughout, is 
particularly cool during the summer months, and is equipped 
with a number of shower baths on each floor. Rates will be the 
same as for the Annesley Hall Residence. 


The following is a list of Toronto hotels: 


Alexandria Palace—184 University Avenue—$3.00. 


Sa and Gerrard Streets (Private Hotel) —$2.00- 
3.00. 


Carls-Rite—174 Front Street, W.—$2.50-$3.50. 

Elliott Hotel—63 Shuter Street—$2.50-$3.00. 

Gladstone Hotel—Queen Street and Gladstone Avenue— 
$2.00-$3.00. 


Isabella—556 Sherbourne Street (Private Hotel)—$2.50. 
Iroquois—King and York Streets—$2.00-$3.00. 
King Edward—King, Scott and Victoria Streets—$3.50-$5.00. 


Marlborough Hotel—214 Jarvis Street (Private Hotel)— 
$2.00-$3.00. 


Mossop Hotel—58 Yonge Street—$3.00. 
Prince George—91 York Street—$2.50-$4.00. 


Parkdale Hotel—1302 Queen Street, W.—$2.00. 
Palace Hotel—950 King Street, W.—$2.00-$3.00. 
Ooms Hotel—Front Street, W., opp. Union Depot—$2.50- 


St. Regis Hotel—392 Sherbourne Street—$2.50. 

Tusco Hotel—Jarvis and Dundas Streets—$2.50-$3.00. 

Walker House—Front and York Streets—$2.50—$3.50. 

babe | Hotel—Spadina Avenue and College Street—$3.00- 


Westminster Hotel—240 Jarvis Street—$3.00. 
(Rates as given are per person.) 


MEETINGS OF KINDRED GROUPS AM 


Various kindred organizations and groups will hold meetings 
immediately prior to or during the week of the annual session of 
the National Conference of Social Work. The kindred groups 
which have already made arrangements for such meetings are: 


American Association of Social Workers—Thursday, June 26th, 
luncheon meeting; Friday, June 27th, afternoon meeting; 
Monday, June 30th, Annual Meeting. 


American Association of Social Service Exchanges. 
American Association of Hospital Social Workers. 
American Association for Organizing Family Social Work. 


| American Red Cross—Thursday, June 26th, luncheon meeting; 


Friday, June 27th, afternoon meeting. 
Household Economics Group—Monday, June 30th, afternoon 


meeting; Tuesday, July ist, afternoon meeting; Wednesday, 
July 2nd, afternoon meeting. 


Inter-City Conference on Illegitimacy. 

National Association of Travelers’ Aid Societies—Tuesday, 
June 24th, morning, afternoon and evening meetings; 
Wednesday, June 25th, morning and afternoon meetings. 

National Child Welfare Association. 

National Federation of Day Nurseries—Monday, June 30th, 
afternoon meeting; Tuesday, July Ist, afternoon meeting. 


National Federation of Settlements—Meetings Sunday, June 
22d, to Wednesday, June 25th. 


National Information Bureau—Wednesday, June 25th, Openin 
Session, 3 P. M.; Thursday, June 26th, joint session with 
Publicity Group; Friday, June 27th, afternoon meeting; 
Monday, June 30th, afternoon meeting. 

National Probation Association—Meetings to be opened Mon- 
day, June 23d. “: 


Further information as to the time and place of the kindred 
group meetings will be published in the next issue of the Con- 
FERENCE BULLETIN. 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


The eighteenth annual conference of the Association will 
be held in Toronto beginning on Monday morning, June 23d. 
Headquarters and place of meeting will be announced later. 
From correspondence received, the Association predicts a large 
and unusually representative meeting, probably equal to the 
successful conference in Washington last year, when over four 
hundred delegates were in attendance from thirty-two states. 

Leading judges of juvenile and other courts, leading proba- 
tion officers and social workers interested in court reform will 
be present from all over the United States and Canada. For 
example, three of the leading workers in this field in California 
have promised to be with us, among them Judge Frank J. 
Murasky, of the Juvenile Court of San Francisco, who will 
address the conference. 

A number of committees are at work preparing reports to be 
given at the conference. Among the most valuable will be the 
reports of the Committee on Relation of Juvenile Courts to 
Educational Agencies, the Committee on Records and Sta- 
tistics, the Committees on Training for Probation Work, Clinica] 
Work and the Courts, and Work with Women and Girls. 

The morning sessions will be given over entirely to informal 
group discussions. The afternoon sessions will consist of general 
meetings with discussions. The evening sessions will consist of 
formal addresses by leading experts. There will be the usual 
annual dinner and conference outing. 

Tentative plans have been made for joint sessions with one 
or more of the divisions of the National Conference of Social 
Work and with the Big Brothers Federation. 

The president of the Association this year is Judge James 
Hoge Ricks, of Richmond, who will preside. The conference will 
furnish an unusual opportunity for probation officers and court 
workers to meet and become acquainted. For full announce- 
ments see the Bulletin of the National Probation Association, or 
write the Association at 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
Cuarces L. Cnute, General Secretary. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORKERS OF 
THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Preceding the National Conference of Social Work there will 
be held at Havergal College, Toronto, June 21-25, 1924, the 
Fourth National Conference of Social Workers of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. It will be an international conference as the 
workers of the Church of England in Canada will meet with it. 
The conference will devote itself mainly to methods of work 
and to a consideration of the large questions that challenge the 
thought of to-day. These questions group themselves under the 
general theme of ‘Christian Interpretation of the Moral and 
Economic Problems of the Home.” 

At the last conference at Washington fifty-four dioceses were 
represented with a total attendance of two hundred and three. 
The coming conference should be by far the largest because of 
both the Canadian attendance and the growing interest here. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY 
SOCIAL WORK 

The American Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work will as usual hold its annual meeting during the week of the 
National Conference of Social Work, this year at Toronto. Its 
Executive Committee will meet on June 24th, one day in advance 
of the opening of the Conference. 

The King Edward Hotel is to be headquarters for the Associa- 
tion. All its group meetings will be held there. The Program 
Committee has not yet made any official announcement, but its 
tentative plans include two sessions devoted to the business of 
the Association, three group meetings, a dinner for general 
secretaries, and a luncheon for small city secretaries. It hopes 
also to arrange a series of teas for family workers, especially 
those new to the Conference. 

Full details of the program will be available in the next 
issue of the BuLLETIN. 


1924 FOLLIES 
Headliner acts for the Social Work Follies of 1924 are now 
being tried out in different cities throughout the country. The 
National Follies Committee has stipulated that the performances 
that have had the acid test of being tried out successfully before 
a local social workers’ club will, in the final selection, have 
preference over the unknown quantities. The personnel of the 


1924 National Follies Committee is as follows: George R 
Bedinger, Chairman, Philadelphia; Robert K. Atkinson, New 
York; Mary Clarke Burnett, Pittsburgh; Fred C. Croxton, 
Columbus, O.; Ray Everett, New York; Robert W. Kelso 
Boston; Eugene Lies, Chicago; Bessie A. McClenahan, St. 
Louis; Evart G. Routzahn, New York; Mary Swain Routzahn, 
New York; Doretta Schueler, Cincinnati; Jessamine Whitney, 
New York; David J. Terry, Pittsburgh; Clare M. Tousley, 
Secretary, New York. 

On February 23d this Committee is meeting to come to some 
tentative decisions about the Toronto Follies. The proceeds 
will again go to the American Association of Social Workers. 
The Committee has decided to sell tickets by seat number this 
year so that a last-minute, spontaneous attendance will not call 
out the reserves as in Washington. The date and place of sale 
will be announced later. 


Participation 

If your city wishes to become articulate by getting before the 
footlights at Toronto, all you have to do is apply to the Secretary 
of the Follies Committee, 105 East 22d Street, with a good idea 
in hand. The Committee has stipulated only one thing and that 
is that the laugh must be on ourselves and not on our clients 
“That ought to be easy,’”” commented a social worker mud and 
brick thrower, the other day. 

As a tip, we might say that any ambitious little community 
that hopes at some future date to attract the Conference to its 
shores, could think of no better way to create a positive psy- 
chology in all of us, than by putting on an encore-producing act 
at the Follies. 

We warn you to clear your stunt through the Follies Con- 
fidential Exchange before you get started on treatment! 


RAILROAD INFORMATION 


The railroad authorities have granted reduced rates in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work. 

Tickets will be sold on the Identification Certificate Plan and 
one certificate, accompanied by full intructions, will be sent to 
each member of the National Conference of Social Work in ample 
time for securing tickets. Detailed information will also be 
published in the next issue of the CONFERENCE BULLETIN. 
Requests for additional certificates should be addressed to the 
National Conference office, 25 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, O 
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ANNESLEY HALL—WOMEN’S RESIDENCE 
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BURWASH HALL—MEN’S RESIDENCE 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OFFICERS 1924-1925 


Clip and mail to Mrs. Eva W. White, 357 Charles Street, Boston, Mass. 


For list of present officers and members of Executive Committee, see elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 


For President: 
First Choice........ 


pe yh Pr eds Sch aes ee Address......... 

PN a oe ee gw plnvics 4 ews bok See eee IN PEE ene 5g 5..8o wk Bie 6% 5-de a ED ie ee 
For First Vice-President: 

RN eclintttEeTes S  be  L NG ne Mg wn wale ag ernturarelereus Se eee 
For Second Vice-President: 

ES REE OS Ru Se aL ale sn Ll wg ei» vie ated an wine len Ri Oe oes 3 14 0's Cohen 
For Third Vice-President: 

RS ce owe dh, Dee eacaall Address........... 


For members of the Executive Committee, stating them in the order of your preference (five to be chosen for a term 
of three years): 


SRO, Se RRR AE ee eee oy ee Ns 5 isid'o 0. v0.5 oie taeda ku aaah 
NMG Wika S wails, wKlpa vk ae duth in 'y.0-0 so 94.00 ss cengus bag wee Ne a Whe ves ovwen cvs ce ce obachneeenyabaes 
REI SD IA I ae a re Ee op ear Rect PLT reiciasy «. ¥\tielaidch's's-«,ai8 ate Sookie SAREE a alas 
i te oe CG ee oie hil ae. 5:0 Ga Bale Ug ENO 05.2 8 ON a eS ow ce eee cose cue Oeikeauly ves 
es CATs an y'd'aig cs big cca sb 2 Ses oo dleee ea . Address 


SUGGESTIONS MADE BY 
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THE FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


National Conference of Social Work 


TORONTO, CANADA 
JUNE 25 @ JULY 2 


Have You Made Your Plans to be Present 
at the Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work ? 


Fifty years of history lie back of the National 
Conference. There are but few members now 
living who shared in the privileges of attending 
the first meeting of the Conference. There are 
thirty-ive hundred who may share in attending 
the Fifty-first Meeting. 


Toronto is waiting for you and extends to you 
a hearty invitation to test its hospitality and share 
in the welcome which it is preparing for you. 


Attend the Conference and then see Canada. 


FOR ALL INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


WM. HAMMOND PARKER, General Secretary, 


National Conference of Social Work 
25 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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